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SCYLLARUS ARCTUS. 


ON SOME LITTLE-KNOWN FISHES AND CRUSTACEA. 
By Tuomas Cornisu. 


To the kindness of Professor Bell I am indebted for the 
identification of the first specimen which I obtained of Scyllarus 
arctus, the pretty lobster-lke crustacean here figured. This was 


in 1865. He thought at the time that it was the first English 
‘specimen procured; but I subsequently ascertained from him, 


and from the late Mr. Jonathan Couch, that the latter gentleman 

had anticipated me with two specimens taken from the stomachs 

of codfish, and I believe I was further anticipated by Borlase, 

the historian of Cornwall, who mentions “a fine shrimp” (which 

he took at Longrock, in Mount’s Bay), by a description which 

applies more nearly to S. arctus than to any other crustacean 
3 P 
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with which I am acquainted. As this species has been neither 
figured nor described by Mr. Bell in his work on Crustacea, and 
as I have had opportunities of examining more specimens of this 
crustacean, alive and dead, than probably any other observer, 
I propose to describe the subject of the above woodcut, which 
I obtained last August, and which I succeeded in mre alive 
for fifteen day 3. 

This specimen, a female in berry, I took in my trammel while 
fishing on a bottom of fine shingle about half a mile off shore in 
about six fathoms of water. ‘This was on August 7th. I placed 
it in an exteinporised aquarium on a bottom of fine gravel, the 
water being entirely renewed twice a day. I did not feed it at all. 
It proved to be—as the late Mr. Jonathan Couch surmised, in 
writing me, it would be—very sluggish in its habits. In shape 
like a Galathea, without prehensile claws, and with all its legs 
covered by the ‘carapace, it remained usually at rest on the 
bottom of the aquarium, or else slowly crawled about with its tail 

tucked in under it; but if sudden! y disturbed it would exert a 
rapid and somewhat powerful back-spring action by quickly 
extending and recovering its tail-fin and tail, just as the Shrimp 
does. I think I detected it twice routing up the sand with its 
broad, rounded exterior antenne, as if feeding; but I am not 
clear on the point, and possibly the action which I saw may have 
resulted from an instinct of defence, although of course it is 
extremely probable that the antennze are thus used for feeding 
purposes. | 

Everything eat the upper exterior of the carapace suggests 
defence, but not so much against attack as against wave injury. 
‘The eyes are sunk in deep sockets, and each is protected by three 
large and numerous small stout spines. ‘I'wo rows of spines on 
each side of the carapace and one down the middle of the back 
protect the shell, which is in addition covered with hard scaly 
excrescences. ‘lhe dorsal half of the tail is protected by similar 
excrescences. ‘he broad exterior antenne are each divided into 
an upper and lower lobe, the lower one jointed on to the upper 
one, at about one-third of its length from its base. Both lobes 
have independent lateral action and a downward vertical action, 
and are strongly ribbed. When spread in life they are the 
broadest part of the whole animal. The interior antenne he 
between the exterior, and are jointed in five articulations. ‘They 
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can be folded up so as to be placed entirely under the protection 
of the exterior pair. All the legs have curved pointed single 
fingers, and none have any prehensile hand. ‘The front pair of 
legs have a very strong arm and wrist anda stout claw. The 
second and the third pair of legs are longer than the first, and 
reach as far forward. The under surface of the carapace is 
protected by the same scaly processes as the upper. 

When the animal lies in what is apparently its natural 
attitude, anchored by its thvee sets of foremost legs, and with 
every one of its legs under the cover of the carapace and its 
exterior antenne spread in front and lowered to a level with 
the bottom, so as to form a shield, it looks as thoroughly and 
effectively on the defensive as well can be. In front of the - 
working fore-legs there is a pair of small appendages,. in 
appearance somewhere between legs and pedipalps,* furnished 
with ciliated terminations, and I imagine, for'sweeping the 
very small atoms of food on which the animal exists into its 
proper mouth. 

The prevailing colour of the neji! 18 reddish brown, with 
cross-bars of dull coral colour, pointed with ultramarine blue 
across the interstices of the joints of the tail. The stalks of the 
eyes are dull coral colour, and the eyes themselves very large. 

Of the two specimens now lying before me,t the larger 
measures 4 inches from the extreme point of the external 
exterior antenne to the bend of the tail, and 13 inch across the 
broadest part of the exterior antennae, with 1+ inch between 
the exterior spines of the eyes; and the smaller 3} inches over 
all as before, 13 inch over the broadest part of the antenne, and 


14% inch from spine to spine outside the eyes. 


[We have shown these observations to Mr. E. J. Miers, of the 
British Museum, who has paid special attention to the Crustacea, 
and he has favoured us with the following note :—‘ Of recent 
years several occurrences of this species have been recorded in 


the British Channel. Mr. Spence Bate (Ann. Nat. Hist. ii. 1868, 


p. 117) mentions its occurrence at Penzance and near the entrance 
of Plymouth Sound; and specimens are in the collection of the 
British Museum from Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, and the island of 


* These are the first maxillipedes, which are pediform.—Ep. |} 
+ Only remains of specimens, T am sorry to sav; both were taken alive and in 
berry, but in noting these details | have ruined both ofthem. 
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Guernsey. It is very common in the Mediterranean, and occurs 
also on the coast of Portugal, at the Canaries, and Madeira. 
Dana, it should be noted (‘Crustacea of the U.S. Exploring 
Expedition,’ 1852, xiii. p. 516), has, with good reason, placed the 
Scyllart of Milne-Edwards’ first section in a separate genus, 
which he has applied the name of Arctus, and the Scyllarus arctus 
of authors, which is the type of the genus, 1S named by him 
Arctus wrsus. 

Syngnathus brevicaudatus.—In ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1872 (page | 
3274) I noted the occurrence of a rare Syngnathus, new,'I believe, 
in British seas. On the 19th August last I took another specimen 
in my trammel in Kenegie Bay here in about six fathoms water. 
Beyond noting again the beautiful vertical markings of the fish, 
I have nothing more to add to my former description. ‘This 
specimen made and retracted—at will, apparently — a queer little 
projection under its guls, paving the appearance of a tiny jibsail 
with its foot forward. : 

Scyllium catulus.—This fish, the Spotted Dogfish, is known: 
here as the ‘ Land- -dog.” I caught two in August last, the 
smaller of which was less than a foot in length over all. 

Pagrus vulgaris.—A specimen of the Braise, or ‘‘ Becker,” was 
brought to me on the 16th August, caught in Mount’s Bay. It 
was beautiful in colour and in excellent condition. I cannot 
agree that it is by any means a common fish. In all my 
fishing excursions I have not seen a dozen specimens. Couch 
states that this fish is migratory in its habits, and its visits are 
confined to the summer and autumn, leaving us on the approach 
of colder weather at the beginning of winter. 

Motella vulgaris.—On the 20th August last I procur a a female 
Three-bearded Rockling close inshore, full of roe partially 
matured. | 

Motella quinquecirrata. — A. specimen of the Five-bearded 
Rockling was taken on a small hook off the rocks on the same 
day. This species, as a rule, is not found in such a depth of 
water as the Three-bearded Rockling. The most singular fact in 
connection with it is its habit of nest-building, the nest wherein 
the spawn is deposited being invariably formed of the common 
coralline, Corallina officinalis, thrust into some cavity or crevice © 
of a rock close to low-water mark, It 1S well described by Couch 
(vol. in. pp. 108, 109). 
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Galathea Andrewsit.—On August 22nd I took an example of 


this species on the roots of some sea-weed in the trammel on our 
usual six-fathom ground. 


Doris tuberculata.— At the same place and time. 


Carystes cassivelaunus.x—F rom the stomach of a Bass on the 
same day. | | 


Atelecyclus heterodon.—Same day. I found two very small 


specimens in a boat which had been “ crabbing” in deep water. 


Lepadogaster cornubiensis. — Under a stone amongst the 
shingle at low water, on August 22nd, we took a specimen of the 
‘Cornish Sucker,” so named because first noticed in this part of 
England, although now known to be widely distributed. It is 
generally found in shallow water, and fastens itself to one place, 
without moving, for hours together. It preys on the smaller 
Crustacea, which it swallows whole. Full-grown specimens 
measure four inches in length. 


THE BIRDS OF DUBLIN AND WICKLOW. 
| By H. L. Cox, M.B. 
(Concluded from p. 454.) 


Ring Dove.— Numerous in the wooded districts. Their 
numbers increase in the autumn and again in early spring. 


~ Whether they gather into large flocks or move farther south, 


I cannot say; but they do not seem so numerous in the winter 
as before and afterwards. irae | | 

Pureasant.—A few stragglers may be met with about the 
country that have strayed from preserves. | 

Grovuse.—Numerous in the Dublin ‘and Wicklow mountains. 

ParrripGe.— Not very plentiful, although I have shot them 
several times within a mile and a half of Dublin. 

Quatt.—I once heard a Quail calling in a field between 
Malahide and Donabate, and on another occasion I heard one 
near the Vartry Reservoir; on both oceasions in the spring. | 

Common Hreron.—Abundant during spring and autumn. 

CurLEw.—I have met with this bird during every month in the 


_year along the sea coast. ‘Those I have shot in the latter part of 


spring and early summer are small birds with extraordinary long 


r 
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bills, which I conclude are barren old birds. They are common 
from, autumn to spring; most abundant in autumn. I have heard 
and seen them in the Wicklow mountains in spring and summer, 
Though never able to find a nest, I think they breed there. 

Wuimsret.—I have met with this bird in spring and autumn: 
and in spring it is very common. In May it may be seen at 
Clontarf in considerable numbers, and any night during that 
month may be heard flying over Dublin. In autumn it is not 
nearly so numerous, and, though it may be heard passing over at 
night, the flocks are not to be seen on the shores. I met with 
one on April Ist, 1878, at Dollymount—the earliest date I have 
met with it in the spring. 

Woopcocx.—A regular winter visitor, in variable numbers. 
IT met with one in May, 1873, near Lough Dan, where a friend 
found the nest containing four eggs, hard set. I have seen other 
eggs that were taken in that neighbourhood, and have heard of 
the birds being seen there during summer. 

Common Syive.— Resident, and is increased by foreign arrivals 
in autumn. ‘They breed in considerable numbers all over County 
Wicklow, and may be seen and heard drumming over nearly every 
suitable spot, particularly in the neighbourhood of Roundwood, 
but the nests are difficult to find. In hard weather almost all the 
Snipe met with are home-bred birds. One would be inclined to 
think these would be the first to nnugrate; but I have noticed 
here, as well as all over Ireland, that the longer snow and frost 
last, the smaller is the proportion of foreign birds killed; thus 
pretty well proving that Snipe bred in Ireland do not migrate to 
anything lke the extent one would suppose. I am inelined 
to think they merely shift their quarters from one part of the 
country to another. 
Jack Snrve.—A regular winter visitor; more numerous towards 
the end of Nov ember and beginning of December than at any 
other time. 

BaAn-TAILED Gopwrr.—Common. A few may beunet with in 
August, the breast still buff; after this they increase each moult 
till November, when hundreds may be seen along the coast. In 
mid-winter the flocks are larger on the shores at Shetton, Dolly-_ 
mount, and Clontarf. In severe winters fewer remain, hard 
weather driving them farther south. In early spring there are 
always fresh arrivals, in small flocks; these have nearly all 
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disappeared by the end of April; two or three stragglers sometimes 
remain a few days later. A pair stayed through nearly the whole 
of May, 1878. I shot them on the 25th; they were male and 
female, and still had the light breast. The eggs in the female 
were about the size of B shot. This is about the latest date at 
which I have met with them. | 

ReEpsHANK.—Common, but not so numerous as it used to be 
some six or seven years back. It is most frequent late in autumn 
and in winter. I have never found it breeding in either county, 
though I once saw a pair at the end of April near the source of 
the Vartry River. - 

GREENSHANK.—A regular autumn visitor to some parts of the 
coast, though in some seasous in much smaller numbers than | 
others. In 1874 there was hardly one to be found, whereas in 
1877 there were considerable flocks. I saw one flock of from 
thirty to forty at the end of October, that year. I have met with 
them nearly everywhere along the shore; but they are always 
most-numerous at the inlet about half a mile north of Donabate. 
An odd one sometimes stays through the winter, and I have once 
or twice seen or heard one during the vernal migration. 

ComMMON SANDPIPER.—A regular summer visitor, and a pair or 
two may be met with quite close to Dublin, on the Liffey or 
- Dodder. I have seen it along most of the streams, and have found 
the nest occasionally. ) 

Dtuxiix.— Common from the end of August till the beginning 
of May, remaining till the breeding plumage i is almost assumed. 

CuRLEW SanpprperR.—I have only met with this bird once in 
this district. ‘Towards dusk on the 19th September, 1874, while | 
walking along the sand outside the Bull, I saw a pair running 
in the direction of the bent, in which they crouched. One of 
these I captured with my hat; the other escaped. I never again 
saw any in this neighbourhood, though I often watched for them. 

Purple Sanpriper.—A very scarce bird on the Dublin and 
Wicklow coasts, though a few pass every year. In October, 1876, 
I saw four or five about Ireland's Eye. On another occasion 
I saw a pair on the shore some miles north of Malahide. This 
bird frequents particular kinds of rock which are not found on 
.the coast here, viz., trap and basalt. | | 

Kxor.—Abundaint all along the coast. When just arrived in 
August it is so tame as almost to allow one to catch it. I have 
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frequently thought it must be a wounded bird which could not fly. 
During winter very large flocks may be seen, after the ebb has 
set in, flying about on the North Bull, at Malahide, Donabate, 
and, at low water, passing the Pigeon-House Fort. ‘These birds 
are among the first to leave in spring; the large flocks have mostly 
disappeared before the end of March. | 

‘'urNstone.—Numerous in autumn and late spring. It is 
nowhere abundant; but on Ireland’s Kye, in September and 
October, I have met with it in larger flocks than anywhere else. 

OysTERCATCHER — Large flocks may be seen in winter and 

spring near the Pigeon-House Fort and on the North Bull. 
I have seen them about Ireland's Kye; Lambay, and Howth in 
spring and summer, so I suspect that a few breed there. 

Grey Puataropse.—lI shot one on the North Bull on the 9th 
September, 1879—the only one, I ceenbad obtained 1 in the neigh- 
bourhood for many years. | 

SANDERLING.—Passes regularly twice a year, about September 
and May. They remain, on their passage north, until most of 
them have assumed their breeding plumage, when they congregate © 
in very large flocks. In autumn they are more numerous, but in 
smaller parties. | 

Grey Prover.—A regular autumnal visitor, but most of them 
pass on before winter, the few that remain disappearing very early 
in spring. AsI have never met with any on their way back to 
the north, I fancy they must take some other route. 

GoLpEN Prover.—Most plentiful late in autumn and carly 
winter, except in mild winters, when they remain. Their numbers 
increase again in February, and in the Wicklow mountains I have 
found very large flocks in March and April; in the latter month 
all with the breast partially black, and usually tame. I have heard — 
their note and seen odd ones later on, when they must have been 
breeding. | 

GREEN PLOVER, or Perwrr.—Breeds in parts of 
Wicklow, and a few in County Dublin. | 

~ Rixecep Prover.—I have found the eggs of this bird on the 
North Bull, on the Velvet Strand, Portmarnock, at Malahide, the 
Pigeon-House Fort, and other places. It breeds all along the 
coast, but nowhere very plentifully. The nests are always difficult 
to find. 

Warer Ram. — This I consider a scarce bird, having met 
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with very few. They are certainly difficult to flush, and many 
are missed from their habit of running, aided by the nature of the 
ground they frequent. In a swamp near the Sugar Loaf I saw 
two of these birds several times in March, 1870, and 1 have once 
or twice met with one in other parts of Wicklow. 

Lanprain.—A regular summer visitor in variahle numbers. 

WATERHEN, or Moornen.—Common. I have met with it 
along almost every stream, canal, or wet ditch in both counties. 
It increases in numbers, I fancy, in winter. 

Coor.—I have seen a few on the Vartry Reservoir in early 
‘spring, and in winter at the upper part of the Malahide estuary, © 
also at the one near Donabate, and on the Swords river in 
April. 

Swan.-—In January, 1870, when lying on the low part of the 
North-Bull wall, waiting for a pair of Mergansers to come within 
shot, I was startled by hearing a bullet whizz over my head. 
I looked about me without raising myself much, when I saw a 
Swan crossing the wall below me, and three sportsmen some 
hundreds of yards on the other side. They fired several balls, 
but as I was no longer between them and it I was able to watch 
the bird, which flew in the direction of Howth. Where it came 
-from or went to I do not know, for though I looked for it for a 


-» week after I never saw it again. ‘The following winter, about 


Christmas or a little after, three stayed for about ten days between 
the Bull and the shore, generally near the Sutton end. These 
1 often thought were escaped tame birds. In April, 1875, a Swan 
was pointed out to me on the water between the Pigeon-House 
Fort and Kingstown Harbour, but by the time I had rowed round 
the Lighthouse it had vanished. In April, 1876, when about five 
or six miles straight out from the mouth of the Liffey, a flock of 
birds were seen on the horizon, flying in a northerly direction, 
which turned out to be Swans when looked at through a glass. 
These are the only Swans I have seen in the district. I cannot 
say of what species they were— most probably Bewick’s Swans. 
WHITE-FRONTED Goosz.—In March, 1873, a flock of thirty- 
seven of these Geese stayed for a few days about the old targets 
on the North Bull, generally on the water. In January, 1874, 
I saw a single Goose flying over the Bull Bridge. It seemed to 
alight at the north end of the Bull, and was probably a White- 


fronted Goose. ° 
3 
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Brent Goosr.—A regular winter visitor to all the estuaries 
along the coast, but does not come close into Dublin Bay in any 
numbers till February, though a few are generally to be seen about. 
I shot one of a flock as late as May 5th, and I have seen them up 
to the 15th, but only single birds ora pair as late as this. Its 


numbers increase all along the coast towards the end of January 


and February. | 

SHELDRAKE. — Appears | in October in, small flocks, which 
generally remain until after ‘Christmas, when their numbers 
increase. I have observed the lar gest flocks in March and the 


beginning of April, after which those that remain are generally | 


paired. | 
Witp Ducx.—Most plentiful in winter, but even then not 
numerous. I have found it breeding in several parts of Wicklow. 
Trat.—Most plentiful in winter. I believe a few breed in 
Wicklow, as I have found it paired andam willing to leave a certain 


spot; once near the source of the Vartry river, and again on the. 
bog behind the Sugar Loaf, both in the latter part of May, 1875, 


but I could not find a nest. 

Prytrart.—In January, 1872, I saw a pair with some Widgeon 
in Dublin Bay, and again in Januar y, 1878, I saw a single bird 
with Widgeon. 

SHOVELLER.—One night ; in January, 1872, I shot a drake out 
ofa flock of four; below the tar gets on the North Bull. In 
January, 1874, I winged a drake out of three that were crossing 
the Bull wall, but lost it. hese are the only birds of the kind 
I have met with myself, but I saw another which had been shot 
on the night I obtained the first-mentioned bird. 
| Wincron.—By far the most common duck in the district. In 


hard weather, as in December, 1878, their numbers increase to a 


wonderful extent. I have seen small flocks at the end of April. 

Scaup.—Met with sparingly in all suitable places. There are 
generally some in or about the mouth of the Liffey. ‘hey are 
most numerous in February and March. 

Turrep Ducx.—I have seen some at Malahide, and off Clon- 
tarf I have twice obtained one; but it is very scarce. 

Pocuarp.—I have noticed flocks of this bird early in October, 
when scarcely any other of the duck tribe have arrived. In 1877 
they were unusually numerous, but only stayed a short time. 
‘They are now scarce in winter, but used to be more plentiful. 
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GOLDENEYE.—Numerous everywhere along the coast, and as 
usual the young and female birds are in the majority. At the 
end of March or beginning of April, in most years, there is an 
increase in the number and size of the flocks. | 

Kiprr.—About the winter of 1869 or L870 some of these 
ducks came into Dublin Bay, but soon left; they were very wild. 


-I believe one was killed and preserved. I saw a pair on the 4th 


November, 1876, when I fired at the old Grane: as the pair passed 
oyer ny head, but did not stop it. 

RED-BREASTED MrrGANsER. -- Decreasing in 1 numbers all along 
this coast. Years ago I have seen flocks of five or six commonly, 
and of thirty or forty occasionally. During 1877 I saw but one 
large flock and only a few stragglers, and still fewer in 1878. In — 
May, 1877, when fishing in the River Annamve, I saw five Mer- 
gansers; they were always within® limit of a mile and a half. 
Later on in the same month one had disappeared, and two pairs 
were still there; these remained until the middle of June, and 
I thought they were breeding somewhere along the rere. but 
never found a nest. 

GoosaNDER.—A scarce bird, though I have seen it several 
times. In January, 1871, there was one constantly diving along 
the Clontarf shore. I once got a long shot at it, but it dived at 


the flash and rose far out of range. During the winter of 1871-72 


three frequented the same neighbourhood. I once saw a single 
bird near Donabate; I think it was in the winter of 1874-75. At 
the beginning of December, in the same winter, three appeared 
for a week or ten days off Clontarf. 

Crestep Grese.—In the winter of 1870-7 71 I saw ouie of these 


birds near the Pigeon-House Tort, and hunted for it for some 


hours, but never got a fair shot at it, though it was fired at 
several times with a heavy gun; the ebbing tide ended the chase 

at last, as our boat grounded. P | 
~ Dascuicx.—I once saw three of these birds on the sea near 
the Lighthouse at the mouth of the Liffey. I have constantly 


geen them at Malahide and Donabate; but they do not frequent 
the sea on this coast in winter, as they do in the West, where 


dozens may be seen at once almost any day. On the Vartry 

Reservoir a number may always be seen in spring and summer, 

and isolated pairs in other suitable spots where they can breed. 
ReED-THROATED Diver.—The commonest of the three Divers. 
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I have seen it all along the coast; but it is most plentiful in- 
April in Dublin Bay, where it remains till about the 10th or 
12th of May. | : 

Brack- Driven. —'The-scarcest of the three Divers. 
‘I have twice met with it in winter, but it is more frequent in 
spring. On the 13th May, 1876, I got a long shot at one in full 
summer plumage, but it escaped through the wire cartridge 
balling. On the 2lst April, 1877, when walking towards the 
Lighthouse, one rose beside me within ten yards, not showing 
any alarm, and continued to dive and rise in nearly the same 
place for some time. This bird-had the black throat, and was in 
splendid plumage. I saw it almost every day for ten days after 
this about the mouth of the Liffey. : 

Great NorrHern Diver.— A regular winter visitor, but, like 
the others, a larger number are seen on their northern passage. 
~The number is somewhat regulated by the wind; the more easterly 
and the stronger it is, the more numerous this and the other 
Divers are in Dublin Bay in the spring. | 

GG UILLEMOT.—I have met with this bind in March occasionally, 
but in April and May it is fairly numerous, generally remaining 
about Dublin Bay until it has assumed the chocolate head, when 
it departs for its breeding haunts. During summer scarcely 
any are to be met with nearer than Lambay, where a few may be 
seen. ‘They again appear on their autumnal migration. 

Buack Guittemor.——A few breed round Howth Head. I have 
seen from two to five pairs ‘there every year, but in 1878 I only 
noticed one pair. I have also seen them in Dublin Bay in| 
autumn and winter in small flocks. 

Razorpitu.—More numerous in spring than any other time. 
In April and May flocks of from twenty to thirty may sometimes 
be seen on the Liffey, from the Pigeon-House Fort down to its 
mouth, and also outside. A few stay all summer. There is an 
‘inerease in their numbers in autumn, but not so great as m spring. - 
I have obtained one or two every month through the winter. 
East winds and frosty weather always bring them in. | 

Purrin.—I have only once or twice seen this bird off the 
Dublin coast, and always in the spring. The few I have seen 
were always north of Howth, near Lambay. Saini 

CoRMORANT.— Disappears almost entirely in April, when 
only stragglers are met with, until September, after which they 
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increase in numbers till about February or March, when large 
numbers may be seen. <A few breed on Ireland’s Eye and 
Lambay. | | 

Suac.—Seldom observed along this coast. I shot one at the © 
mouth-of the Liffey in April, and have seen them in Dublin Bay, 
near Ireland's Eye and Lambay, generally in autumn and winter. 

GANNET.— When crossing in the steamers or yachting, during 
spring, summer and autumn, a few of these birds may be seen 
some miles out to sea. During a long continuance of east winds, 
in April, I shot one while feeding in the Liffey near the — 
House Fort. 

Arcric Trrn.—A regular spring and autumn visitor, in some 
numbers, but almost all pass on north after a stay of three or 
four weeks. This is by far the commonest Tern during spring. 

Common Trery.—Like the last-named, a spring and autumn 
visitor. Along the Dublin coast, as far as my experience goes, 
this bird is scarce compared with the Arctie Tern, nor is it so 
partial to salt water. 

Buack Trry.—In a stiff easterly breeze during the last week 
in April, 1877, one of these birds stayed a couple of days in the 
- Liffey, near the end of the North Wall. 

Lesser TerN.—A regular spring and summer visitor. I first : 
noticed it in 1875, when on May 19th I saw two birds going before 
a squall; on the 22nd, just a little after daylight, I got a glimpse 
of three, and on the 24th procured one. A few days later a large 
number of. these birds came in and about the Liffey. I found 
nineteen pairs of them breeding in Co. Dublin that year, and took 
a few eggs. I believe they have since been found breeding on the 
Wicklow coast. Some years only five or six pairs-come; the 
largest flock I have seen at once was forty-five. 

Noppy ‘T'rern.—I was once lucky enough to see one of these 
birds, but failed to procure it in consequence of having put ina 
cartridge of No. 12 shot for a Sanderling. It was at the mouth 
of the Liffey, about 7 p.u., May 12th, 1877, perfectly calm—not 
a cloud in the sky, although there had been a stiff S.I. breeze all 
day. ‘The bird flew in from the bay, close past the boat; I fired 
at it, and it flew on badly wounded and fell somewhere near the 
Battery on the wall above the Lighthouse. ‘The tide was low at 
the time, and I suspect it fell among the large stones covered 
with long dark sea-weed, and was probably tound by one of the 
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hungry rats with which this wall abounds. We looked till darkness 
ended our search, but never succeeded in finding it. 
RoseEaTE Tern.—I believe I recognised one of these birds, 


amongst a flock of Aretic and Lesser Terns, feeding near the 


‘Lighthouse, one mor ning in May, 1876. | | 

Lirtne Guit.—I saw one feeding “with a number of 
other Gulls, chiefly Blackheads and Kittiwakes, on the Liffey 
-at Kingsend, on December 6th, 1876. It came quite close to us 
several times, a westerly gale blowing at the time. I never saw 
it afterwards, though it remained about for a week, and a friend 
of mine saw it on three different days, and recognised it from 
having once obtained one himself in Scotland. 

BLACK-HEADED GuLL.—Common all the year round, except 


from June till about the end of August, when the greater number 


retire from this locality, returning when they have nearly lost 
the black head, and leaving when or soon after they get it. 
GREAT BLACK-BACKED GuLL.—Formerly much more numerous. 
There are always a few pairs and small flocks of four or five along 
the coast, but these are nearly all immature birds. In early spring 
I have noticed large flocks occasionally on the North Bull and 


near Malahide, but these do not usually : ake a long stay,—a_ 


change of wind occasionally taking them off. 
Lesser Guiu.—I have met with immature 


birds during winter, but they are not seen in any number until - 
spring. ‘Towards the end of March a few arrive, and in April | 


large flocks may be seen al! along the coast. They again diminish 
in numbers in May. I have come across an odd pair now and 
then in June and July out in Dublin Bay and farther north. They 
appear again, on their return south, in August and September. 


Herring Guriu.—Breeds round Howth Head, on Ireland’s 


Eye, and Lambay, and seen at all seasons along the coast. In 
spring a good many may be found about the North Bull. 

Guaucous Gutu.—During January, 1871, a large fish was 
washed up on the north end of the Bull, and I noticed one of 
these Gulls constantly at or about it for a week or ten days, when 
it disappeared. It was very wild, and I and a friend made many 
fruitless attempts to get within shot. 

Common Guiu.—During winter and early spring I have always 
found this bird most numerous, though there are generally a few 
‘about. 
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Krrriwake.—Common. Its numbers are greatly increased in 
April and May by fresh arrivals, which sSpetatee by June. It 
breeds on Lambay. 

Sxua.—I never obtained a Skua along this coast, sina 
I have often seen them in Dublin Bay, near Bray Head, Ireland’s 


Eye, and farther up the coast, always in autumn. They were 


probably Richardson's or Buffon’s. 

Manx SHEARWATER.—An uncertain spring and autumn visitor, 
although in some years there are thousands. In May, 1875, 
Dublin Bay was literally full of them ; in 1877 I could not get 
a single specimen. | | 


Errata.—P. 451, line 9 from top. The statement having reference to the 


occurrence of the Wood Wren in Co. Dublin should have been Editorial. P. 453, 


line 11 from bottom, for ‘last winter” read ‘in the winter of 1877—8.” P. 454, 
line 16 from top, for “it is found” read “it is not found.” | 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME “ Puss.”—The cat was worshipped in Egypt as 


-a symbol of the moon, not only because more active at night, but from the 


priests conceiving that the contraction and dilatation of the eye afforded an 
emblem of the increase and decrease of the moon's ever-changing orb. In 
the British Museum may be seen several figures of the cat-headed goddess 
Pasht, under which name the moon was worshipped by the Egyptians, 


Pasht signifying the face of the moon. ‘“ Pasht” is compounded of the 


consonants, P, SH, T; T is the Coptic feminine article, which, being 
omitted, the name is reduced to P.SH, but the aspirate SH, should be the 
tenuis S, and then the word would be PS, asin Hebrew, which may be 
pronounced “Pas” or “Pus” (Puss). It thus appears that our familiar 
name for the cat can boast of a very high antiquity—J. EK. Harrine. 


Rep Voie 1x DrevonsHire.—A second specimen of the Red 
Field Vole, or Bank Vole, Arvicola glareolus (Schreber), was brought to 


‘me on the 7th November by Mr. A. Dudley, of Ide, near Exeter. A careful 


examination of the molar teeth established the identity of the species, which 
may now be added with certainty to the Devonshire fauna.—W. 8S. M. 
D’Urzan (Curator, Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter). 


LonG-TAILED Duck Cornwaru.—I have never heard of the Long- 
tailed Duck in Cornwall in its full plumage, but it occasionally occurs in 
winter in its immature form, without the elongated tail-feathers. On the 
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30th October one was sent me from an inland parish, some miles from 


the sea, and—from its size and the greater intensity of thé dark brown 
dorsal - plumage—I should think it will prove to be a male.—Epwarp 


Ropp (Penzance). 


SHOVELLER AND Bar-TAILED Gopwit AT Repcar.—On 2nd 
I shot a female Shoveller, Anas clypeata, at the Tees-mouth. It was one 
of a brood which had evidently been reared in the locality, and several 
others were obtained in a neighbouring marsh. On the same day I also 


procured a fine specimen of the Bar-tailed Godwit in full summer plumage, 


one of a pair which appeared unusually early, the large flights not arriving | 
until the end of August or beginning of September. —T’. H. NELson (Redcar). 


OrnitHoLocicaL Norrs rrom West CumBerLanp.—A Peregrine was 
seen last March near Hall Bolton, in Gosforth parish, by a gamekeeper, who 
was sufficiently near the bird to distinguish a white feather in its left. wing. 
I heard of a Raven’s nest on Skiddaw, and on March 26th, after a toilsome 
climb through bitter sleet and snow, reached it and found six eggs. The 
two specimens I took were exceedingly hard set. Soon after I heard that 


three young Ravens had been taken from another nest on Skiddaw, and 
were for sale. I sent for one of them, and kept him for about a month, at 


the end of which time he got loose, and, after once or twice circling round 
above the house, made off for the mountains, where I trust he still lives. 
From a Buzzard’s nest on Miterdale Head Crag, in Eskdale, a perfectly 
white egg was taken, on April 6th, and sent to me. There were two more 
nests near. <A pair of Goosanders were seen on Wastwater on April 22nd; 
the duck, I regret to say, was shot and eaten, and the drake soon left. The 
Swallow was first seen on April 26th, and the Cuckoo first heard the 
following day. On April 28th some eggs of the Common Snipe, hard set, | 
were brought to me. These birds breed here in increasing numbers every 
year, The Landrail was first heard on May Ith, and on, May 18th 
I found a Grey Wagtail’s nest containing five eggs. <A female Golden 
Oriole was shot in the adjoining parish of Irton in 1857, and a Hoopoe was 
killed at Calder Abbey, Beckermont parish, in 1851, both of which were 
preserved. A Solan Goose, rare in this district, was shot on the coast at 
Braystones last winter. After the late severe gales 1 found several Puffins 
dead on the beach, which had evidently been blown and washed across from 
the Isle of Man. I hear, on good authority, that a pair of White-winged 
Crossbills were observed several times in the Hall Santon Woods, in Irton 
parish, in the summer of 1878. The Common Crossbill is not uncommonly 
seen in the larch woods at Hall Santon. — CHARLES A. PARKER (Gosforth, 
Carnforth). 


NYNMURDER” A. NAME FOR THE ButTcHER-BIRD.—I venture to 
sugyest that the derivation for this term given on p. 404 (footnote) is not 
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altogether correct, and that “nynmurder” is equivalent to the German 
name “neuntédter,” which I believe is applied both to Lanius eacubitor 
and to L. collurio, and was embodied by Boie in the generic name 
“ Enneoctonus,” proposed by him for the latter species. The German 
term is fourided on the popular idea (still current in Hanover) that the 


Butcher-bird slays and impales nine victims — day.—J. H. Gurney 
(Northrepps Hall, Norwich). 


Swirr at Fincutey, Mippiesex.—I have lately received full 
particulars relating to the occurrence of an Alping Swift, which was killed 
‘at Finchley during the first week in August, 1860, by Mr. Bates, farmer, 
of that place. He tells me that he was looking for a hawk which he had 
previously seen, and was standing with his gun in his hand, when he saw 
the bird coming towards him at a great height. From the great length of 
its wings and its way of soaring, he mistook it for the hawk for which he had 
been waiting, and as soon as it had passed overhead he fired atit. The shot 
took effect, and the bird slowly fell to the ground in the Islington Cemetery, 
in the Finchley Road, about a hundred yards from where it was shot. He 
had the bird set up, and it is still in his possession, but he did not know 
what it was until I told him, on my attention being called to it by a friend 
who had seen the bird, but was equally ignorant of the species. saith J. 
STERLAND (New Southgate). 


ScoTER AND SHac 1n female ‘Scoter shot 
in Northamptonshire, on August 20th (p. 427), was doubtless the partner of 
my bird obtained, the day before, at Shefford, in Bedfordshire. A Shag has | 
been recorded once or twice from the neighbouring county of Oxon, and 
it seems a curious fact that when these birds and*Cormorants do come 
inland they often perch on steeples, no doubt considering them the best 
substitutes for rocks. —C. Marrnrew Prior (Bedford). . 


SHoRE Lark In CornwaLt.—Two very prettily marked specimens of 
this Lark were shot a day or two since in St. Monyn, a parish not far from 
Padstow, on our north coast, and adjoining Trevose Head. The black and 
yellow markings about the head, chin, and sides of the head are well 
shown, and I was surprised to see the yellow tone so developed, as Yarrell, 
I think, speaks of this colour fading twenty-four hours after death.— 
Epwarp Hearte Ropp (Penzance). 


Cuancine Tax Cotovr or 1x tive Birps.—It is 
in Fletcher and Kidder’s ‘ Brazil,’ that the Indians have a curious art by 
which they change the colour of the plumage of many birds. They pluck 
out a certain number of feathers, and in the various vacancies thus occasioned - 
infuse the milky secretion made from the skin of a small frog. When the 


feathers grow again, they are of a brilliant yellow or orange colour, without 
3R 
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any mixture of green or blue, as in the natural state of the bird; and, it is 
said, the yellow feather will ever after be reproduced without a new infusion 


of the milky secretion.—J. E. Harrine. 


Late Nestine or tHe YELLOwHAMMER.—On. August 28th a friend 
of mine found a Yellowhammer’s nest containing two eggs. The bird 
subsequently laid two others, and sat upon three, one having been 
accidentally broken. Is not this unusually late, even allowing for the 
backwardness of the season ?—ArrHtR BEALE (Chiddingstone). 


DorrEREL IN NortH Devoy.—Towards. the end of last May a trip of 
Dotterel visited the neighbourhood of Barnstaple. Three of the birds were 
shot and brought into the town. It is only at. very long intervals that the 
Dotterel is seen in the West of England. —Murr Ay A. Matuew (The 


Vicarage, Bishop's Lydeard). 


PETREL ‘Trrys av Repear.—On October 16th two Fulmar 

Petrels were found on the sands. One was taken‘alive opposite Coatham, and 
is now in my possession; the other was picked up east of Redear. Terns 
remained with us very late this year; on the 17th there was a large flock 
at the T’ees-mouth, and a friend of mine shot two examples of the Arctic 
species. Op the 25rd I walked close to a small flock of six sitting on 
the sands near Redcar, and two were seen fishing near Redcar Fler on 
the 24th.—T. H. Nexsox (Redcar). 


EXTRAORDINARY ASSEMBLAGE OF ‘SHORT-EARED Owts.—On the 6th 
November, when shooting at the Roman encampment, commonly called the 
“ Black Beacon,” near Cromer, I saw an extraordinary number of Short- 
eared Owls, First a pair got up, and then a single bird or two, but about 
2.30, out of a small valley on the heath, where there are some young larch 
trees, nine rose, and afterwards, from another part of the heath, where 
there are a great many thriving young Seotch firs from five to ten feet 
high, about twenty got up, not all at once, but by twos and threes in rapid 
succession, so that there was no doubt of their being all members of one 


flock. We certainly did not see less than forty in the course of the afternoon, 
allowing for seeing some twice over; and I think, though it was impossible 


to count them, that—reckoning the single birds—there were nearer fifty. 
It is very common at this time of year to see one or two, but I never 
saw anything approaching this before.—J. H. GURNEY, JUN. a 
Norwich). 


Skuas AND CoRMORANT IN OxronpsHIrE.— A fine specimen of. 


Richardson's Skua was killed at Milecombe, in this county, on October 15th ; 
and about the same time a Common Skua, at Eydon, Northamptonshire, 
about ten miles from here. On November 7th a Cormorant was procured, 
shot at Clattercut Reservoir.—O. V. Apuiy (Bodicote, near Banbury). 
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Hex Harrier at Scirry.—One of the finest examples of this 
beautiful species, in the charavter of the female or ringtail plumage, was 
sent over from the islands’ on October 30th. Its length, which I carefully 
ascertained, was twenty-two inches, and the whole of the under parts, 
including the thighs, were of an uniform cinnamon colour, without bloteh 
or streak, giving the bird at first sight, when lying on its back, the 


appearance of the immature Montagu’s -Harrier. The last-named. bird — 


has been much more frequently met with at Scilly than the Hen Harrier, 
and it may be said that the former is far more abundant generally in 
Cornwall, at least in the Land's End and Lizard districts — Epwarp 
Hearte Ropp | Penzance). 


A Wartre Purriy.—Early in June last an almost white specimen of 
the Putin was picked up alive on the sands between Redcar and Marske, 
and is now in the possession of a gentleman at Redear. The bill is in the 
winter stage, and, with the exception of a few cinnamon-coloured feathers 
on the back, the whole of the plumage is white—T. H. Netson (Redear). 


CAPTURE oF A ToRPEDO, oR Cramp Ray, at 
Mr. 8. Good, photographer, of Seaton, to whom I have been indebted for 
interesting specimens on several previous occasions, kindly sent me a 


female specimen of the Torpedo, or Cramp Ray, which was taken in a 


trawl-net by some Beer fishermen on the 28th October. It measured 
2 feet 9} inches in length, and 1 foot 8} inches across the back at the 
widest part. The spiracles were devoid of fringes, and the first dorsal fin 
was situated nearly entirely behind the roots of the ventrals. The outline 
of the head in front was straight, being only slightly concave in the centre. 
The colour was a uniform dark brown above, and pure white on the under- 
side. There were no traces of spots. Itis doubtless Torpedo habetans, Lowe. 
I examined the electrical organs, and the appearance of the peculiar 
gelatinous substance of which they are composed strongly reminded me 
of the egg-clusters of the Squid sometimes thrown up on our shores. I did 
not perceive that the cells were hexagonal in shape. They-more resembled 
in form the cells in the pulp of a dry-fleshed orange. This fish is so rare 
on this part of the coast, none having occurred, it is said, for at least thirty 
years, that its power of giving an electrical shock appears to have been 
unknown to its captors. At all events the first of them who laid hold of it 
received so severe a practical illustration of this part in its Natural History 
that his comrades thought he would have jumped overboard. The specimen 
has been preserved for this Museum: bur; at the best, fishes of this family 
have but a sorry appearance when stutfed.—W. S. M. D'Ursay (Albert. 
Memorial Museum, Exeter). 

Rare Fish oN THE NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK Coast.—Mr. Gurney has 
recorded (p. 342) the occurrence of a Sword-lish, captured at Sherringham, | 
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~ near Cromer, in J uly last. This fish was taken to Yarmouth, and exhibited. 
on the Race-course there; but, in consequence of some difficulty with the 


authorities, it was sold for six shillings, and what eventually became of it 


I could not learn. On the 28th September a Thresher Shark, taken in 
the herring-nets off Lowestof¢, was brought on shore there, and immediately 
_ forwarded by rail to London. It was seen by my informant, Mr. Massingham, 
the harbourmaster of Lowestoft. A newspaper paragraph states that on 
Saturday, October 25th, a “ barking” (sic) Shark was exhibited at South-— 
wold by a fisherman named Hudd, who had captured it in his nets. It 
was said to weigh three-quarters of a ton, and measured 14} feet in —— 
The man expressed his intention to forward it to a “ London museum.’ 
--The Basking Shark has more than once been found entangled in the 
herring-nets by our fishermen.—T. SourHWELL wich). 


—_ 


PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Linnean Socixty oF Lonpon. 


November 6, 1879.—Prof. Atrman, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

In opening the Session of 1879-80, the President made a few remarks 
on the demise of Mr. W. Wilson Saunders and Mr. John Miers, two old 
and respected Fellows of the Society, whose scientific tabours | in connection — 
therewith have been highly appreciated. | 

Mr. W. H. Twelvetrees, of Orenburg, Russia, was clected a Fellow of 
the Society. | | 

Dr. Francis Day read a paper “ On the Instincts and Emotions i: in Fish.” 
He observed that during the last few years, while biologists have given 
attention to the faculties of many animals, those of fish have received but 
scant attention; and even of late, Cuvier’s estimate of their total want of 
intelligence is quoted as authentic by English authorities. He endeavoured 
to combat this notion, and adduced a great many examples, both from his 
own experience and the data afforded by other writers, as evidence of what 
may be regarded as emotions and affections. He pointed out that they are 
both monogamous and polygamous, construct peculiar nests, occasionally 
carry about their eggs; protect and defend their young with great vigour ; 
occasionally exhibit affection for one another; can be tamed and recognise 
human beings; manifest fear, anger, hatred and revenge; have peculiar 
modes of defence; in certain instances utter sounds; hide themselves when 
danger warns, or betake themselves for protection to the bodies of other 
- animals; even leave the water for food, &c.; and lastly, certain species, even 
of different families, form combinations for attack and defence. At the same 
time he considered that it could hardly be expected that these, the lowest 
form of vertebrated life, have their faculties so acutely developed as in the 
higher races. He felt justified, however, in claiming for some, at least, of 
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_ the finny tribe that they have attachments, whether in the form of conjuga] 


feeling, paternal and maternal affections, or even of platonic friendship. 

Some botanical photographs were exhibited, and two interesting papers 
read, viz. :—‘ On the Coffee-leaf Disease,” by Mr. D. Morris, and “ On the 
Origin of the (so-called) Scorpioid Cyme,” by the Rev. George Henslow. 
The abstruse character of the latter paper was rendered comprehensible 
by some ingeniously contrived apparatus elucidating the changes in spiral ~ 
vegetation.—J. Munrik. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Amateur Poacher. By the Author of ‘The Gamekeeper at 


Home,’ and ‘ Wild Life in a Southern County.’ Post 8vo. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1879. 


Tue author of this book, who gives no clue to his identity 
beyond the initials ‘“‘R. J.” at the foot of his preface, is already 
known to our readers by reputation, his two former books having 
been noticed in the pages of this journal. In the present volume 
he gives us an insight into some of the many devices which human | 
ingenuity has contrived for capturing wild animals, more especially 


those which come under the denomination of “game.” We are 


taught how to set a rabbit-snare, how to outwit a hare, how to 
secure a pheasant with the least trouble and least noise, how 
to take a pike with a wire, and other similar accomplishments, 


all of which usually come under the definition of “poaching.” 


These inventions, improved upon at various times and in 
various ways, must have originally been suggested by close 
observation of the habits of the animals whose destruction they 
were designed to compass; and our author, not content with a 
mere description of each trap or snare, points out in most cases 
the peculiar trait in the animal’s character which has had to be 
counteracted by the superior intelligence of man in the struggle - 
of instinct versus reason. He borrows no facts from other 
authors, but narrates the results of his personal observation. as 
jotted down by him during his country rambles. Nor are his 
remarks confined to game: we find some pretty glimpses of bird- 
life. Here is an observation anent Yellowhammers :— 


“The female Yellowhammers, whose hues are not so brilliant as those 
of the male birds, seem as winter approaches to flock together, and roam 
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the hedges and stubble-fields in bevies. Where loads of corn have passed 
through gates the bushes often catch some straws, and the tops of the 
gate-posts, being decayed-and ragged, hold others. These are neglected 
while the seeds among the stubble, the charlock, and the autumn dandelion . 
are plentiful, and while the ears left by the gleaners may still be found. 
But in the shadowless winter days, hard and cold, each scattered straw is 
sought for. A few days before the New Year (1879) opened I saw a | 
Yellowhammer attacking, in a very ingenious manner, a straw that hung 
pendant, the ear downwards, from the post of a windy gateway. She 
fluttered up from the ground, clung to the ear, and outspread her wings 
just as the breeze does on a paper kite, and there the bird remained | 
supported without an effort while the ear was picked. Now andthenthe = ” 
balance was lost, but she was soon up again, and again used the wind to 
maintain her position. The brilliant cock birds return in the early spring, or 
at least appear to do so, for the habits of birds are sometimes quite local.” - 


The professional poacher’s account of himself, given in the 
vernacular, furnishes a good illustration of the author’s powers of 
observation, combined with the rare merit which he possesses 

of describing accurately without exaggerating. 

We may take it that the present volume is not designed to ; 

teach the art of poaching, but, by exposing the machinations of | 

the poacher, to enable intelligent keepers, under their master’s 
direction, to outwit that arch enemy of the game-preserver. 


The Natural History of Selborne, and the Naturalist’s Calendar. 
By the Rev. Waitt, A.M. A New Edition. 
Edited, with Notes, by G..CurisropHer Davies, Author of 
‘The Swan and her Crew,’ &c.- Post 8vo, illustrated. | 
London: Warne & Co. 1879. 


ALTHOUGH we are unable to understand how any necessity ' 
can possibly have arisen for another edition of White's ‘ Selborne,’ . 
three different editions having appeared within the last three 
years, we are willing to admit that any attempt to increase the 


_ popularity of this already popular book is worthy of commenda- 


tion, provided the text is left as White wrote it, and is not 
overloaded with notes which, upon examination, are found to 
be neither useful nor relevant. In the present instance the 
 editor’s chief merit seems to lie in the brevity of his notes; we 
should like to have added also in the accuracy of them. 
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With the commentaries of so many previous editors to fall 
back upon, there was less excuse for tripping than there otherwise 
might have been, and we fear that Mr. Davies has relied too 
strongly upon his own acquaintance, or rather want of acquaintance, 
with some of the subjects dealt with in the text. A few instances 
will suffice. In a note to White’s observation that “a little 
yellow bird still [i. ¢., in August] continues to make awsibilous 
shivering noise in the tops of tall woods”’ (Letter X. to Pennant], 
Mr. Davies suggests that the Grasshopper Warbler is intended. 
But the Grasshopper Warbler is not a little yellow bird, nor is it 
in the habit of frequenting the tops of tall woods. White 
obviously referred to the Wood Wren. At page 41 Mr. Davies 
‘states that there are about twenty species of British Bats. 
Fourteen is the number of species included by Mr. Bell in the 
last edition of his ‘ British Quadrupeds,’ and one or two of these 
have occurred so very seldom as scarcely to entitle them to be 
termed indigenous. The supposition that there is only one 
species of Newt in this country would not have been hazarded 
had Mr. Davies referred to Bell’s ‘ British Reptiles, or the more 
recent work with the same title by Mr. M. C. Cooke. In ‘The 
Zoologist’ for February last (p. 61),- will be found a note which 
establishes the existence of three species of Newt in the British 
Islands. It was previously supposed that there were four. The 
statement that the Pied and Grey Wagtails do not migrate 
(p. 112), 3 is not in accordance with what has been observed of these 
birds, although we have not space here to enter upon proofs. 


We cannot say much for the engravings. The best are — 


copies (electros, we presume), of Wolf's illustrations to Johns’ 
‘British Birds in their Haunts,’ engraved by Whymper. These 
- were charming when they first appeared, but as they have been 
published some seventeen years, and have been used over and 
over again in different books, many of them are much worn, and 
the impressions consequently are not satisfactory. Of the rest, 
some, as, for instance, the Weasel (p. 51), and the Shrike (p. 108), 
are mere caricatures. ‘The editor, we feel sure, can have had no 
hand in selecting the illustrations, or he would never have allowed 
a poor representation of a Fallow-deer to do duty for a Red-deer 
(p. 20), or have put forth the portrait of a Common Curlew as a 
faithful likeness of the Stone Curlew, or Thick-knee (p. 55). 
Nor would he have given us (as on p. 86), a picture of the 
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Brambling to illustrate White’s remarks on the Snow Bunting. 
Why figures of such birds as the Knot and the Puffin, of which 
no mention is made by White, should be introduced (pp. 69, 71), 
we cannot say. 

We make these remarks in no | spirit of vaiblenile criticism, 
but rather in that spirit of accwracy which especially characterises 
the writings of Gilbert White, and which all writers on Natural 
would do w emulate. 


Ostriches and Ostrich Farming. By Juttus DE MosentTHa and 
JAMES Hartine. Second Edition.  8vo, with 
- numerous illustrations. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 


Tue first edition of this work appeared in 1876, and was 
noticed in ‘The Zoologist’ for that year at page 5173. The 
favourable reception accorded to it both at home and abroad, and 
the marked recognition of its utility by the French Société 
d’Acclimatation, which awarded the authors une medaille de la 
premiere classe, encouraged the hope that a second edition might 
be as favourably received. This new issue contains a resumé of 
such fresh information of importance as has been received in 
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